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rpHE girls have got” thumbs down" on hinialready. 

-L They learned enough about him last nigh ts to 
make him an "also rah” today. Poor guy! The vaca- * 
tion that started out- so swell is going to turn out so 
sour. And just because he was careless that one night! 

Doii’t Take a Chance 

You may he guilty of halitosis (unpleasant breath) 
only once, hut gossip can tag you with it forever. 

Why run such a risk when Listcrine Antiseptic is 
such a trustworthy, extra-careful, wholly delightful 
precaution against offending. 

Listcrine Antiseptic is no momentary makeshift, 
but a delightful aid that freshens and sweetens the 
breath instantly . . . helps keep it that way, too. Not 
for seconds . not for minutes . . . but for hours usually. 

Get in the habit of using Listcrine Antiseptic night 
and morning and never, never omit it before any 
date where you want to be at your best. 

While some eases of halitosis are of systemic origin, 
■most-cases, say some authorities, are due to the bacterial 
fermentation of tiny food particles clinging to mouth 
surfaces. Listcrine Antiseptic 
tpiickly halts such fermenta- 
tion, then overcomes the odors 
fermentation causes. 



L1STERINE ANTISEPTIC 

Hie extra-careful precaution against offending 











IS MAH A SMALL UNIVERSE? 

IT HAS BEEN SAID that everything in the universe 
has its counterpart in man. What of your solar plexus? 
Does it link you with the world beyond . . . the vast 
cosmos of which earth is but a speck? Centuries ago, 
man observed that something in the center of his torso 
responded to his emotional excitements — joy, fear, 
elation, fright, sudden experiences. In seeking an ex- 
planation, there followed many more amazing discov- 
eries. What did these ancient searchers for truth uncover ? 
Did they learn how to draw energy to their emotional 
centers— for performing miracles and accomplishing 
feats that seemed impossible to the uninitiated? 

WHAT ABOUT YOU? 

Are you perfectly, satisfied with your position in life? 
Are you enjoying life to its fullest extent? — truly 
abundandy? If obstacles seeiri to' prevent you from 
attaining the heights and enjoying the better things in 
life, you are not using the powers that reside within you. 

ACCEPT THIS FREE- BOOK . 

Let the Rosicrucians (NOT a religious organization),.! pro- 
gressive, practical brotherhood*, explain to you the simple, 

. demonstrable laws governing your inner powers. Write for your 
FREE, copy of,- Alaj'tery of Life,: which 'tells how. easily, you 
can come , to possess tested methods for- understanding the 
powers of personal accomplishment.' Send coupon today! 



.Scribe' J. J. M. 

The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 

San Jose, California % 

I am ; a sincere seeker; Please send me a copy of The Mastery ttf I 
Life, which 1 shall read carefully. ' , ' ‘ ' 



Address i : u_ 

Zone Number, .State — : _ 

The R@SICSIUCSAINiS (amorc) Sam Jose, Celsffar s®i®a 
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ONE FOOT AND THE GRAVE . . 

Peculiar things happen in the woods and the 
ordinary oft becomes the extraordinary. 

NOVELETTES 

THE DEEP DROWSE 

Dreamers have considered many things which may terminate 
our world’s existence. They never guess right! 



Theodore Sturgeon 6 



Allison V. Harding 48 



THE RAINBOW JADE 
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W hen the bell clangs — beware — and even a hardened adventurer 
finds ‘more adventure than he ' has bargained for. 



SHORT STORIES 

COUNTRY HQUSE . 

A terror that was the more terrible because it grew 
so unexpectedly out of sylvan tranquility. 

9 

THE SLAYERS AND THE SLAIN . 

What cold-storage history of the ages lies dormant 
but waiting in a great library at night? 

THE SHOT-TOWER GHOST 

A ghost story always has a past but when 
it has a present — watch out. 



Gardner F. Fox 62 



Ewen Whyte 30 



August Derleth 35 



Mary Elizabeth Counselman 46 



BLINDMAN’S BUFF ..... ..... 

May not the intensity with which one lives determine the 
ease with which one can return . . . after death? 



Scabury Quinn 72 



THINKER ... Malcolm Kenneth Murchie 86 

Neither scientist nor philosopher can surely divide reality 
from unreality and the by-products of both. 



THE WOMAN ON;THE BALCONY 

One so beautiful, sent on an errand of murder , 
mystery or mercy. ... 
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Dorothy Quick 85 



Lee Brown Coye 28 and 79 
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FANTASTIC FICTION FOR SALE 

PART 1 — ALL NEW BOOHS 



1* When Worlds Collide..,©..,.*^..... I Bolner & Wylie 
2© After Worldj Collide J $2.75 each 

3. 31st of February — Bond.. $3.00 

4. Life Everlasting — Keller 3.50 

4A. The Homonculus — Keller. 3.00 

2. Devil and the Doctor — -Keller ’ 3.00 

6 . Pilgrim Through Spaco & Time — Bailey 5.00 

7. Checklist of Fantastic Literature 6.00 

8. People of the Comet — Hall: 2.00 

9. Sunken World — Cobfentz 3.00 

10. Hercules, My Shipmate — Graves 1.00 

11. And Some Were Human— Del Rey 3.00 

12. The Torch— Bechdolt 2.50 

13. Treasury of Science Fiction — Conklin 3.00 

14. Best of Science Fiction — Conklin 3.50 

15. House on the Borderland — Hodgson,.....,,.,. 5.00 

16. Skullfaee and Others — Howard 5.00 

17. Without Sorcery — Sturgeon 3.00 

18. Edison's Conquest of Mars — Servlss;. 3.50 

19. Well of the Unicorn — Fletcher 1.00 

20. Rhode Island on Lovecraft (Pamphlet) 1.00 

20A. H. P. L., A Memoir (Lovecraft) 2.50 

20B. Supernatural Horror in Literature — Lovecraft 

^ (Essay) 2.50 

21. Fantasy Fiction Field Calendar — for 1949........ 1.00 

22. Greener Than You Are — Word 1.00 

23. Abyss & Solitary Hunters — Keller 3.00 

24. Web of Easter Island— Wandrei 3.00 

25. Fourth Book of Jorkens — Lord Dunsany.,..... M 3.00 

26. Of Worlds Beyond — edited by Eshbach 

(non-fiction) **. 2.00 

27. Genus Loci and Others— C. A. Smith .* 3-00 

28. Porcelain Magician — Frank Owens 3.00 

•29. The Guide to Fantastic Literature — Bleiler 6.00 

30. The Mislaid Charm — Phillips (2 dust (ackets).... 1.75 

31. Radio Man — Farley 2.50 

32. Works of M. P. Shiel — (non-fiction) 6.00 

*33, Blind Spot— 2 dust jackets, 

H. Flint $3.00 one extra done 

*34. Spot of Life— .especially for 

H. E. Flint 3.00 Julius Unger 

*35. Planeteer & Other Stories — Flint 3.00 

•36. Lords of Creation- — Binder 3.00 

•37. Exiles of Time — Bond 3.00 

38. Seven Out of Time— Zagat 3.00 

39. Sidewise in Time — Leinster 7. 3.00 

39A. Beyond This Horizon — Heinlein 3.00 

•40. Sixth Column — Heinlein 3.00~ 

PART 2— MAGAZINES 

1. Astounding* — 1931-1938— $2.00 eoch. 1939-1949— $1 

2. Amazing* —1929-1940— 1.00 each. 1941-1949— 

3. Wonders — 1929-1940— 1.00 each. 1941-1949— 

4. Weird* — 1934-1949— 1.00 eoch. 

ASK FOR PRICES ON OTHER MAGAZINES 



00 each. 
50 each, 
50 each. 



. Minion* of the Moon — teyw — $3,00 

. Castle of Iren - $3.0 

. Wheel* of If „„„„ 3.00 Pratt ft 

. Divide & Rule _f„_.™ 3.00" De Camp 

. Carnelian Cube 3.00 All six for 

, lest Darkness Fall — .... 3.00 - $15 postpaid 

(Two-Cover Jacket*— Mott copies 

One extra by Bek.) are 

Well of the Unicorn— autographed 

Fletcher (List Price) 3,50. 

. Skylark of Space 

. Spaeehound* of (PC,...™ .. . '• ?• S"’’ 1 " „ 

. Skylark Three M «» ‘TSV®" 0 ?!, , V 

. Triplanetary autooraphed by author. 

. Skylark of Valeron * 0f 

. First lensmen .....J *!«•«> P°*iP°'d- 

. Venus Equilateral $3. DOT G, O. Smifh 

. Pottern for Conquest 3.00 f autographed 

. Book of Ptoth— Van Vogt..... $3.00 

. World of A — Van Vogt ..—™.™ 2.50 

. Out of the Unknown — Van Vogt 3.00 

■ Mightiost Machine .......™.™.....— .—'I . ^ ^ 

. Who Goes There?™ .'. 1 Vn r^ f„, i. 

. Incredible Planet J W.l-v each 

• Slaves of Sleep. J by Hubbard 

., Final Blackout f $3.00 eoch 

, Death's Deputy — Hubbard - .,..,$2.50 

, Legion of Space —••—.) by Williamson 

. Darker Than You Think J $3.00 each 

. Black Flame — Welnbaum ..—...$3.00 

. A Martian Odyssey & Others— Welnbaum.'. 3.00 

. Sinister Barriers — Russell 3.00 

. Cosmic Goods — Toin© 3.00 

, Forbidden Garden — Toine — 3.00 

, Ship of Ishtar — New Book Version- 

illustrated by Finlay — A. Merritt 3.50 

Fox .Woman— A. Merritt.. 4.00 

, Black Wheel — A. Merrllf— (limited Supply).™ 4;Q0 

(The above 3 for $10.00) 

. The famous BURROUGHS set— NEW books 

A. Princes of Mars H. Swords of Mart 

$1.00 • . $1.00 

B. Gods of Mars ’ I. Liana of Gothol - 

$1.00 $2.00 

C. Warlord of Mors (Only exception 

$1.00 to $1.00 price) 

D. Thuvta Maid of J. Corson of Venus 

'Mars $1 .00 $1 .00 

E. Chessmen of Mors K. lost on Venus 

$ 1 .go $ 1 .oo 

F. Mastermind of L. Pirate* of Venus 

Mors $1 .00 $1 .00 

G. Synthetic' Men of M. Fighting Man of 

Mari $1.00 Mars $1.00 

•Forthcoming. 



PART 3 

ANY ITEM BELOW FREE WITH ORDER OF $5.00 OR MORE 

1. F. F. F. Calendar for 1949 — illustrated by 4, Hercules, My Shipmate— Graves 

Paul, Bok, Cartier. ?. the Mislaid Charm — Phillips. 

2. Rhode Island on Lovocraft. fl Moonpool— Merritt— F. N. Version 

3. Greener Than You Are — Ward . , .. ... , .. ,, 

4. Well of the Unicorn— Fletcher— (PraH) 9 - Conquest of Moon Pool— Merritt— F. N. Version. 

5. Fantasy Book Stories by Vogt, Hesse, Kuttner, etc. 10. Ship of Ishtar — Merritt — F. N. Version. 



PART 4 — Once in a Lifetime 

|. The COMPLETE set of Astounding from 1930 thru 1948 — 19 continuous years of the best science-fiction ever printed. 
Over 200 Issues. One set onlyl '• $250 

2. The COMPLETE set of Amazing Stories from 1924 thru 1949 — 23 continuous years of fhe FIRST of fhe Science-Fiction 

Pulps. Over 200 issues. One set only $250 

3. The COMPLETE set of Wonder Sferies from 1929 to 1948 — including Science Wonder, Air Wonder, Thrilling Wonder 

end Science Wonder Quarterly. One set only...; $250 



Box 35* Brooklyn 4 , New York 
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• Write to MARTIN WARE, SECRETARY 



• Tliis is your club — a. medium to help you and, 
other fantasy and science-fiction , fans get together. 
Readers wanted it — they wrote in telling us how 
much they would enjoy meeting others of similar 
tastes. 

• Membership is very simple: just drop us a line, 
so that we can enroll you on the club roster, and 
publish your name and address in the magazine. 

• A , membership card carrying the above design 
— personal token of your fellowship with the weird 
and- the -fantastic — will be ; sent 'oti' request. t(A 
stamped, addressed envelope should be enclosed.) 



iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

NEW MEMBERS 



Mr, James Wilson, 53 Mansel St,. Springburn, Glasgow 
N2; Scotland. 

Mr. Jerry Hoobler, 179 E. Lane Ave., Columbus 1. Ohio 
Mr. Thomas Werger, 9 Monument Walk, Brooklyn 1, 
N. Y. Apt, 10N- 

Mr. Marshall P. Ernstene* Park Lane Villa, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio 

Mr. H. Kaponstein,, IBIS* Avenue V, Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 
Mr. Jeriy Claussen, Barnsdall, Oklahoma, Box 16 
Miss Barbara Young. 3806 Branch Road, Flint, Michigan 
Mr. Hilary Wiggin-,- 162 Maple' St., Walden 48, Mass, 
White Eagle Hawk, 72 De Pew Ave., Nyack, N. Y. 

Mr., Richard Elsberry, 413 East 18th" St„ Minneapblis, 
Minnesota 

Mr. R. L. Sherman,. 24^3- Morris Ave,, Athens. Ohio 
Mr. Michael Goldstein. 1026 Gerard Ave., Bronx 52, N. Y, 
M. Frances Zefovick, 9 Bayside. Drive, Great Neck, L. 1. 
Mr. Walter T. Cooke, 1754 Bailey Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
J. Hranka, 1037 Moy Ave., Windsor, Ontario 
Mr. William N. Austin, 3317 West 67th St„ Seattle 7, 
Washington » 

Mr. J. R. Beckham,. J821 Shoreline Blvd., Corpus Chrlsti, 
Texas * 

Mr. Nell McMahon; 22-75 S5th St„ Astoria, L. I. C. 5, 
New York 

Mr. Teddy Stone,' 215- Balmoral St„ Fort William, Ontario, 
Canada 

Mr. Carl Yanowltz, 352T Mermaid Ave., "Brooklyn 24, N.Y. 
Mr. Wilson Talley, 791 Hilldale Ave., Berkeifcy 8; Calif.' 
Miss Betty Dooley, P, O, Box 572, Pueblo, Colorado 
Mr. Ronald Bell&ir, 1522' High St., Utica, New York 
Mr. Thomas L. McCormick# JY., 3 St. David' St., Saint 
John John Ht - Hi , Canada 

Mr. Charles D. 'Minogue, Jr„ : 103 Hillside Ave., West 
Orange, New Jersea 

Mr.* Ronald Carr,. 32> Sussex St., Toronto. Ontario, Canada 
Pvt. George H. Fuller; 15212061, Repl. Ctr„ S E P E, Ft., 
Lawton, Washington 

Mr. Terrence (X Trollope, 6 Brewer St„ Pontlottyn, 
Bargoed, Glam., S. Wales, U>. K. 

Mrs, Toby Lee Bruner, Box 536, M&marillo, California 
Miss Marjorie Monzerb. 1660 Brooklyn Ave., Brooklyn 10, 
New York 

I. Perry Dawson, 2317 N. Seminary Ave., Chicago 14, HI. 
Mr. Burton Lawrence. 6639 South Wolcott Ave., .Chicago 
86,. Illinois _ 

Mrs. Mary McKee, Box 92, P crone. New York 
Mr. V/ade Dunn, Pi O, Box 26, Caldwell, W; Vo. 

Mr, Billy Fawlkes, Nuttallburg, West Va. 

Mr. H. Morrison, 16 Niles St„ Dover, Nt, H. 

Mr, Kenneth Camack, Box 148. Worthington, Ohio 
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Mr. Gordon D, Faulkner, 34 11th St., Jamestown, N, Y. 
Mr. Don Honey, Boise, Idaho, ■ Route 8 
Mrs,- Bea Glass, 97 Baker . St„ Dover, New Jersey 
Mr. George Lyons, 10511 Elvin Ave.,' Cleveland 8, Ohio 
Mr. Michael Sciarappa, 10 Teamans St„ Revere 61. Mass. 
Mr. Alex Mierzwrinski, 2163 Montgomery St., -Montreal 
24, Canada 

Mr. Robert Griffin, 3501 S. Central, Phoenix, Arizona 
Mr. Gene Tipton, .710 Lamont St., Johnson City, Tenn. 
Mr. Don Palmer. Page, N. Dakota. Box A 
Mr, Sid Jacobi, 481 Monroe St., Buffalo 12; N. Y. 

Mr. Raleigh Evans Multog, 7 Greenwood Road. Pikesville 
8. Maryland 

Pfc. Robert E. Thatcher, 654812, Marine Detachment, 
U. S. Sr Coral Sea, C. U. B. 43 e/o Fleet Post Office, 
New York. N. Y. 

Pfc, Edward' J. Peters, Marine Detachment, U. S. S. Gorai 
Soa, C. U. B. .43, c/o Fleet Post Office, New York, N. Y, 
Mr, Robert H. Mattox, Valpo Tech., Valparaiso, Ind. 
Mr. William R. Mundell, .6623 Stuart, Detroit 7, Michigan 
Mr. Allan A. Olmistead, Rumsey, Alberta, Canada 
Mr. Donald Bowman, 9232 Commercial, Chicago, Illinois 
Mr. William Jenkins, 5147 Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia 
31, Pennsylvania 

Mr. Walter Carpenter, 256 N. Transit St„ Loekport, N. Y. 
Mr. Albert K. Bender, 784 Broad St„ Bridgeport 4, Cohn. 
Mr. Russell A. Wilcock, Box 428, University of Richmond, 
Virginia ' 

T, A. Parrish, B. T. 3, E. Div. 1 Sec., U. S. S. Reboboth, 
A. V, P. GO, F. F, O., New York 
Mr. Marshall Bernhard Robinson, 4804 Kcdzie, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Mr. C,. L. Bagerman, 33 N. Ahrens Aye., Lombard, 111. 
Mrs. Patricia Sherman, 463 Fountain St., New Haven, 
Connecticut 

Mr. George H. Young, 22180 Middiebelt Rd„ Farmington, 
Michigan 1 

Mr. C„ Stewart -Metchette,. 3551 King^St.,- Windsor, »Ont., 
Canada ‘ 

Mr. Hay Thomas. 1608 Anthony. Columbia. Mo. 

Mr. Alvin Badenhop, Route 3, Box 281, Petaluma, Calif. 
Mr. Alvin Stein, 583 Van Sielen Ave., Brooklyn 7. N. Y, 
Mr, Rowland Elzea, 400 Westmount, Columbia, Mo, 

_ Mr. E. Handschul, c/o Peters, 2 Stanuit St„ Brooklyn 6, 
New York 

Mr. James Wellington, 263 Mechanic St., Camden, N1 J. 
'Mr. Leonard Cum Wellsburgh, R,. D. No. 3, W. Va.,' 70 
Durhams Trailer Camp 

Mrs. F. N. Monzert, 1660 Brooklyn Ave., Brooklyn' 10, 
New York 

Miss Bca Viktora, 14-s Franklin St„ Madison, Wise. 

Mr. Lavern Olsen, 441 North 24th St„ Lincoln 3, Nebl'. 
Mr; Jesse O. Crane, 1417 Ware Ave,, Gastonia, N. C, 

Mr, Wialliam A. Jorgenson, 114 South St„ Oconomowoc, 
Wisconsin 

Mr, Chas. S, Bailor, 202 East Charles St., Marion, Ind. 
Mr. Richard Raridon, Route 1, Kellogg, Iowa 
Emma Snead. R. D. T, Box. 1748, Homestead, Florida 
Kathryn E. Romeo, Box 82, Detroit '26, Mich. 

Cpl. Leon W. Hitchcock, 33885782 Stu. Co. No. 9, 9600 
T.' S. U., Sig. Trrig. Rgt.,Camp Gordon, Georgia 
Mr, Jimmie" McMaii us, 231 Borron 'St„ 1 Glasgow c4, Scot- 
land, Great Britain 

Mr. Otto Stern, Jr., 568 N. W. 6th St., Miami, Florida 
Mr. Garrett W. Benson, 1116 Retservoir St., Hamilton, 
Ohio ■- 

Mrg, M, Draper, Corby Craig, Durr Is By Drurnoak, 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland 

Mr. I. A. Wyants Jr„ 1012 .Hill St„ Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Pfc. Donald D. Smith, '639735, 1st Guard ,Co„ Marine 
Barracks. U; S.' Naval activities, Washington, - Naval 
Gun Factory. Washington 25, D. ' C. 

Mr. Thomas McKrcevey, 245-27 Rushmore Avc„ Douglas- 
ton. Long Island. N.- Y. 

Mr. W. R. . Irvin, 1619 N. W. 38, Oktahoma City, Okla, 
Mr. A. Gordon . Keys, 2334 Wilson Ave., "N. D. G„ Mon- 
treal, P. Q:, Canada 

Mr. Gary Summers, 111 Rail Road Ave., Effingham, III, 
Mrs. Jeanne Ahuna, 2806 Yeslar Way, Seattle, Washington 
Mr. William J. Cowan, 136 De Kalb Ave., Jersey City 6, 
New, Jersey 

Mr. Russell B. Easson, Ste-5-203 Canora.St., Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,' Canada 

Mr; Lionel R. Crocker, 336 Gottingen St,, Halifax, N, S„ 
Canada 

Mr. John Kearney, 121 Flail of Fame Terrace, Bronx 53, 
New York .. 

Cadet Fredric Keifhard, Admiral Far ra gut Academy, St. 

Petersburg, Florida — 

Cadet Robert Jones, Admiral Farragut Academy,' St. 
Petersburg, Florida 

Cadet Jack Daniel, Admiral Farragut Academy, St. 
Petersburg, Florida 

Cadet Herb Ellis, Farragut Naval Academy. St; Peters- 
burg, Florida ' 

Mr.. E.. L. Thompson, Jr., P. O, Box 1481, Beaumont. Tex. 
Mr; Lome Dougherty, Ri R. No. 8, Belleville, Ont„ 
Canada • 

Mr. Hal. J. Martin, P. O. Box 1245, Sea Jose, California 




— AS A NEW MERGER OF REAPERS SERVICE BOCK CLUB 



HERE’S AN OFFER YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO MISS! With your first pur- 
chase as a new member, we. will send you absolutely without any extra cost, as > 
our new membership get-acquainted book, your choice of one of these outstanding 
“out-of-this-world” best sellers listed below! 

“—““TAKE YOUR CHOICE OF ANY ONE OF THESE BOOKS—*— 



205. COSMIC GEOIDS & ONE OTHER 

by Toina 949, $3,00) 

Two wonderful talcs of thrilling ffuitosllo 
adventure. 

60. WHO KNOCKS? ed by Derlelh (1946, $2.50) 

A thrilling collection of the weird and ghostly by 
famous authors, such as Lovecraft, Blackwood, 
LeFarni, etc. 

159. AND THE DARKNESS FALLS 

ed by Karloff •. (1946, $2.75) 

72 "masterpieces- of-terror" by such popular writ- 
ers- as Oliver Onions, Lord Dunsany, Lovecraft, 
Poe, etc. 

222. THE TRITON by L. Ron Hubbard.. ..(1949, $3.00) 
Hubbard's recent novel of astounding- adventures. 



148. OUT OF THE UNKNOWN 

by Vogt : :: (1940, $3.00) 

Biz amazing weird -tales by two popular aolhon. 

221. PLANETS OF ADVENTURE 

by Basil Wells (1949, $3.00) 

15 action-packed stories of the marvelous and 

strange. 

141. DARK MUSIC & OTHER SPECTRAL TALES 

by Snow (1947, $2.50) 

19 tales of Weird- adventure 4b Horn* Id the 
supernatural. 

59. WHEN THE BIRDS FLY SOUTH 

by Coblentz (1945, 92.50) 

One of Stanton Coblenta'a best stories of tbe 
weird and supernatural. 



JUST PURCHASE $3.75 OR MORE OF THESE BEST- 
'SELLING POPULAR WEIRD AND FANTASTIC NOVELS* 



204. Not Long for This World by Dcrleth 

207. Ship of Ishfar— Merrif. New clolh-bound ed. 
188. Genius Loci & Olher Tales — C. A. Smith....,,.. 

177. Fourth Book of Jordens by, Dunsany 

203. Darker Than You Think by Williamson 

19. Warrior of the Dawn by Browne 

183- Lost Horizon by James Hilton 

226. Slaves of l|ax by John Fearn (Paper) 

237. Occult Shorts #1 Eight Weird Tales.. ..(Paper) 

224. Magic for Murder by Livingston (Poper) 

198. Roads by Seabury Quinn ? 

169. Web of Easter Island by Wondrel 

218. Skylark of Valcrcn by E. W. Smith 



241.- The Doll & One Other by A. Blackwood $1-50 

16- Tales of Terror by Karloff 499 

163. The Purple Cloud by M. P. Shiel 899 

139. Traveling Grave & Other Stories — Hartley.... $3.00 

65. Revelations .in Black by 'Jacobi $3.00 

222. The Triton by L. Ron Hubbard $3.00 

194. Best Ghost Stories of M. R. James 499 

176. Death’s Deputy by L. R, Hubbard 92.50 

205. Cosmic Geoids by Tolne $3.00 

156. People of the Comet by Austin Hall..... $2.00 

199. The Radio Man by Farley .‘. $2.50 

238. Lurker at the Threshold by Lovecraft $2.50 

22. Best Supernalural Stories by Lovecraft 499 



j™ | "MEMBERSHIP is FREE in the Readers Service Book Club. Here’s all you 
Y 4 do: — Make a small purchase of $3.75 or more from this marvelous assort - 
i> |d§ ’ ment of WEIRD, FANTASTIC ADVENTURE and SCIENCE-FICTION 
RsiLa BOOKS listed above. Now feel free to choose as your own, one of the 
OUTSTANDING BONUS BOOKS listed above. This is our “Get- 
Acquainted Offer” and is given without extra charge to introduce you to all of the 
many other advantages of club membership. 

© The BONUS BOOK you receive with your first purchase is only the beginning 
to the thrilling new way in which you will continually be adding EXTRA 
BONUS BOOKS to your library! Every dollar you invest in this great new reading 
plan gives you a certificate toward other bonus books of your own choosing that 
are yours without any extra cost to you whatsoever! 

® You pay no special dues — no membership card required. All we ask you to do 
is to purchase at least four books during the course of an entire year. These 
may be at any price, even 49$ and $1.00 books if you wish. With this plan you 
are not even obligated to take a book a month; and no books will be sent to you 
unless you order them ! , 

© As a member you will receive each month illustrated lists of WEIRD, 
SCIENCE-FICTION and FANTASY books. In addition you will be sent an 
illustrated catalog of BARGAINS featuring books priced at 26tf — 49 d and up. 
This makes two fine illustrated catalogs coming to you each month. You always 
select the books of your own choice and 

© BUY WHEN YOU; PLEASE. If you don’t see what you want in any par- 
ticular month, forget it — -simply wait until you do see the titles you desire 
before you purchase. 

BUY DON'T DELAY! Orders will be filled as received. Select your “Get- 
Acquainted” book, plus the titles you wish to purchase, and mail today! 



E, SAN FERNANDO STREET 



SAN JOSE 2£, CALIFORNIA 
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I WAS out in Fulgey Wood trying to 
find out- what had happened to my foot, 
and I all but walked on her. Claire, I 
mean'. Not Luana. You wouldn’t catch 
Luana rolled up in a nylon sleeping bag, a 
moonbeam bright on her face. 

Her face gleamed up like a jewel sunk 
deep in a crystal spring. I stood looking at 
it, not moving, not even breathing, hoping 
that she would not wake. I’d found that hor- 
ror of a skull' ten minutes ago and I’d much 
rather she didn’t see it. 

“She stirred. I stepped back and sideward 
into a bear-trap. The steel jaws were cush- 
ioned by my heavy boot; they sliced through 
from instep to heel, but did not quite meet. 
All the same, it was a noise in the soughing 
silences ,of the wood, and Claire’s eyes 
opened. She studied the moon wonderingly 
for a moment because, I presume, her face 
was turned to it. Then she seemed to recall 
where she was. She sat up. and glanced about. 
Her gaze swept .over me twice as I stood 
there stiff and straight, trying to look like a 
beech. Or a birch. I must be of the wrong 
family. She saw me. 

"Thad . . She sat up and knuckled 
her eyes. Claire has a deep voice, and'metic- 
ulous. She peered. "It — is Thad?” 

"Most -of me. Hi.” 

"Hi.”, She moved her mouth, chewing, ap- 
parently, the end of sleepiness. She swal- 
lowed it and said, "You’ve been looking for' 
me.” 

"For years,” I said gallantly. That might 
have been true. At the moment, however, I 
was in pursuit of my foot, and possibly some 
peace and quiet. I hadn’t counted on this :.t 
all. 

"Well, Lochinvar, why don’t you sweep 
me into your arms?” 

"I’ve told you before. You’re everything 
in the world I need, but you don’t strike 
sparks. Go on back to bed.” 

She shook her hair, forward, out and 



down, and then breath-takingly back. She 
had masses of it. In the moonlight it was 
blue-gray, an obedient cloud. "You don’t 
seem surprised to find me out here.” 

"I’m not. The last thing I said to you in 
town was to sit tight, .stay where you were, 
arid let me handle this. The fact that you are 
here therefore does not surprise me.” 

"You know,” she said, putting one elbow 
on one knee, one chin in one palm, and 
twinkling, "you say 'therefore' prettier than 
anyone else I ever met. Why don’t you come 
over here and talk to me? Are you standing 
in a bear-trap?” 

She was wearing -a one-piece sunsuit. It 
was -backless and sideless and the summer 
flying-suit, hanging on the bush at her head, 
plus the light nylon sleeping bag, were ob- 
viously everything in the world she had with 
her. About the bear-trap I said, "Weill, ^yes.” 
She laughed gaily, and lay back'. Her hair 
spread and spilled; she burrowed into it with 
the back of her head. She pulled the sleep- 
ing bag tight- up around her throat and said, 
"All right, silly. Stand there if you want to. 
It’s a big boudoir.” 

I SAID nothing. I tugged cautiously at the 
trap, moving just my leg. The boot all 
but parted; the moon gleamed on the steel 
jaws, now only an inch apart and closing 
slowly. I stopped pulling. I hoped she 
would go back to sleep. I hoped the trap 
wouldn’t clank together when it finally went 
all the way through. I stood still. There was 
sweat on my mouth. 

“You still there?” 

"Yup,” I said. 

She sat up again. -"Thad,- this is stupid! 
Do something! Go away, or talk to me or 
something, but don’t just stand there!” 
"Why don’t you just, go on back to sleep 
and let me worry- about what I do? I’m not 
in- your way. I won’t touch you.” 

"That I don’t doubt,” she said acidly. "Go 
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away.* She thumped down, turned away, 
turned back and sat up, peering. "I just 
thought . . . maybe you can’t. . . ” She. flung 
out of the bag and stood up, slim in the 
moonlight. I could see her toenails gleam 
as she stepped on. the fabric. Her right toe- 
nails, I mean. Her left foot wasn’t a foot. It 
was a cloven hoof, hairy-fetlocked, sharp 
and heavy. She was as unself conscious about 
it as she was of the; casual coverage her sun- 
suit afforded her. She came to me, limping 
slightly. 

“Go on back to — let me al — oh for Pete’s 
sakej Claire, I’m perfectly—” 

She breathed* a wordless, sighing syllable, 
all horror and pity. "Thad,” she cried, 
"Your— your foot!" 

“I didn’t want you to know.” 

"How could you just stand there with 
that — that — ©ft!” She knelt* reached'toward 
my trapped foot, recoiled before she touched 
it, and stayed there looking up at me with 
her eyes bright in the silver light, silver 
tear-streaks on her face like lode-veinings. 
"What shall I do?" 

I sighed, "Keep your fingers away- from 
the trap.” I leaned back and pulled. The 
macerated leather of my high-lacedyhunting 
boot held, gave, held — and then the jaws 
whanged together, dose-meshed.-I fell back 
against a birch-trunk, banging my head pain- 
fully. Claire, seeing almost the entire foot 
dangling under the arch of the trap’s 
jaws, started a shriek, then jammed it back 
into her mouth with her whole hand. I 
grunted. 

"Oh,” she saidy you poor darling! Does it 
hurt?” she added inanely. 

“No;” I said, rubbing my- skull. "It was 
just my head. . , 

“But your foot! Your poor foot!” 

I began unlacing what was left of the 
boot. “Don’t bother your pretty . little head 
about it,” I said. I pulled the boot-wings 
aside and slipped my leg out of boot and 
woolen stocking together. She looked, and 
sat down plump! before me, her jaw 
swinging slackly. “Shut it,” I said conver- 
sational Hy. "You really looked beautiful a 
while back. Now you Look silly.” 

She pointed to my hoof. It was larger 
than hersy and shaggier. "Oh; Thad!' I 
didn’t know . . . how long?” 
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"About three weeks. Damn it, Claire, I 
didn't want you to know.” 

"You should have told me. You should 
have told me the second it started," 

"Why? You had enough on your mind. 
You’d already, been through all the treat- 
ment that anyone could figure out, and I was 
in on all of it. So when it happened to me, I 
didn't see the sense in making a federal case 
out of it.” I shrugged. "If Dr. Ponder 
can’t cure this no one can. And he can't. 
Therefore — ” 

Through her shock, she giggled. 

"Therefore,” I continued, "there was 
nothing left for me to dc but try to find out 
what had happened, by myself.” I saw her 
lower lip push out before she dropped her 
face and hid it. "What’s the matter?" I 
asked. 

"I — kind of thought you were trying to 
help just me.” 

C LAIRE can switch from giggles to tears, 
from shock t® laughter to horror to 
fright, faster than anyone I ever met. It goes 
all the way down too. I. said, "Don’t kid 
yourself. I don't do things for people.” 
"Well,” she said in a very small voice, 
"that’s what I thought, for a while anyway.” 
"You better get back in that sleeping bag. 
You’ll catch cold,” I said. 

She rose and crept, obediently back to the 
sleeping bag. Once into it, she said, "Well, 
you care if Tcatch cold.” ' 

I went and hunkered down beside her. 
"Well sure. I might catch it.” 

“You wouldn’t get that close!” 

"Oh, I don’t know. I read' somewhere 
that a sneeze can travel thirty feet.” 

"I hate you.” 

"Because I sneaked *out behind your back 
and got a fancy foot just like yours?” 

"Oh, Thad! Flow can you joke about it?” 
I sat back and lifted my hoof, regarding 
it thoughtfully.' I had found it possible to 
spread the two halves and relax suddenly. 
They made a nice loud click. I did this a 
couple of times. 'Td rather joke about it. 
How frantic can you get?” 

"Thad, Thad... . . It’s my fault, it is, it is!” 
"Uh-huh. That’s what I get for playing 
footsie with you in roadhouses. You’re con* 
tagious, that’s what* 



“You’re no comfort.” 

"I don’t comfort stupid people. This isn’t 
your fault, and you’re being stupid when you 
talk like that. Does yours itch?” 

"Not any more.” 

"Mine does.” I clicked my hoof some 
more. It felt good. "What gave you the idea 
of coming out here?” 

"Well,” she said shyly, "after you said 
you’d track this thing down for me, but 
wouldn’t say how, I thought it all out from 
the very beginning. This crazy trouble, what- 
ever it is, started out here; I mean, it de- 
veloped after I came out here that time. So 
I figured that this is where you'd be.” 

"But why come?” 

"I didn’t know what you’d, get into here. 
I thought you might — might need me.” 

"Like a hole in the head,” I said bluntly. 
"And I thought you were doing it just for 
me. I didn’t knew you had a foot like that 
too.” Her voice was very small. 

"So now you know. And you’re sorry you 
came. And first thing in the morning you'll 
hightail it straight back to town where you 
belong." 

"Oh no! Not now. Not when I know 
we’re in this together. I like being in some- 
thing together with you, Thad.” 

I sighed. "Why does my luck run like 
this? If I got all hog-wild and feverish about 
you, you’d turn around and get short of 
breath over some other joker. Everybody 
loves somebody — else.” 

"You’re thinking about Luana,” she said 
with accuracy. Luana was Dr. Ponder’s typ- 
ist. She had taut coral pneumatic lips, a cleft 
chin, and a tear-stained voice like that of an 
English horn in the lower register. She had 
other assets and I was quite taken with 
both of them. 

"If I were as honest about my feelings as 
you are about yours,” I said, "and as loud- 
mouthed, I’d only hurt your feelings. Let’s 
talk about our feet.” 

"All right,” she said submissively. 

"Thad ” 

"Mm?” 

"What did you mean when you said you’d 
seen me be beautiful?” 

"Oh, for Pete’s sake! Skip it, will you? 
What has that to do with feet?” 

"Well. 1 Nothing, I guess.” She 
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sounded so forlorn that, before I could check 
myself, I reached out and patted her shoul- 
der. "I’m sorry, Claire. I shouldn’t brutalize 
pou, I guess. But it’s better than stringing 
you along.” •' 

She held my hand for a moment against 
her cheek. "I s'pose it is,” she said softly. 
"You’re so good . . . so good, and — and so 
sensible.” ** 

"So tired. Give me back my hand. Now; 
let’s put all this fantastic business together 
and see what comes out. You start. Right 
from the beginning, now; somewhere, some- 
how, "there’s got to be an answer to ‘all this. 

I know we’ve been over it and over it, but 
maybe this time something will make sense. 
You start.” 

S HE -L AY^bac-kt=put 'her hand s“behind“her 
head, and looked at the moon. She had 
to turn her head for this, because the moon 
was sinking, and there were knife-edges of 
light among the cords of her throat. "I still 
say it was the night I met you. Oh; don’t 
worry; I won’t get off on that again ... but 
it was. You were just a face among faces to 
me then. A nice face, but — anyway, it was 
the Medusa Club meeting, the night we got 
talking about magic.” 

"I’ll never forget that night,” I said. 
"What a collection of neurotics! Saving your 
presence, Ma’am.” 

"That’s the only purpose of' the club — to. 
find those things which frighten neurotics 
and stare them down, and to keep on doing 
it until somebody drops dead. Score to date: 
umpteen-odd dead boogie-men, no dead peo- 
ple. Hence the discussion of magic that 
night.” 

"That makes sense. And I remember Pon-. 
der’s point that we are not as far removed 
from the days of the witches and wizards as 
we like to think. We knock on wood; we slip 
bits of wedding-cake under our pillows; we 
hook fingers with each other when we sud- 
denly say the same thing together, and so 
on, and on. And he said that perhaps this 
subconscious clinging to ritual was not be- 
cause of a lingering childishness, but be- 
cause the original magic forces were still in 
operation!” 

“That, was It,” said Claire. "And a fine 
flurry of snorts he' got for that*” 



"Yup. Especially from you. I still don’t 
understand why you got so steamed up.” 

"I hate' thzt kind- of talk!” she said vocif- 
erously. "But I hated it especially hearing it 
from Dr. Ponder. Ever since I’ve known him 
he’s been so reasonable, so logical, so — 
well, so wonderful — ” 

I grinned. “I’m jealous.” 

"Are you, -Thad? Are you really?” she 
said eagerly; then, "No. You’re laughing at 
me, you heel . . : anyway, I couldn’t stand 
hearing that kind of poppycock from him." 

I put out my cloven hoof and snapped it 

in front of her nose. "What do you think 

? »» * 

"I don’t know- what to think . . .” she 
whispered,- and then, with one of her start- 
ling switches of mood, continued _in a. 
norma 1” voice," ’ ' so~ the next, day I decided to 
track down some of the old superstitions for 
myself. Heaven knows this' part of the coun- 
try is full of them. The Indians left a lot, and 
then the Dutch and the French and the Span- 
ish. There’s something about these hills that 
breeds such ^things.” 

I laughed. "Sounds like Lovecraft.” 

"Sounds like Charles Fort, too!” she 
snapped. "Some day you’ll learn that you 
can’t laugh at one and admire, the other. 
Where was I?” 

"In the woods.” 

"Oh. Well, the most persistent supersti- 
tion in these parts is the old legend of the 
Camel’s Grave. I came out here to find it.” 

I SCRABBLED up some of the soft earth 
to make a pit for my elbow and a hum- 
mock for my armpit. I lay on my side, 
propped up my head with my hand, and 
jwas comfortable. "Just run off that legend 
again, once over lightly.” 

She closed her eyes. "Somewhere 'in. this 
no-good country — no oneT ever been able 
to farm it, and there’s too much jimson weed 
and nightshade for grazing — there’s sup- 
posed to be a little hollow called Forbidden 
Valley. At the ’north end of it they say 
there’s, a grave with something funny about 
it. There’s no headstone. Just a skull. Some 
say a man was buried there up to his neck 
and left to die.” . 

"The Amazon Indians have a stunt like 
that. But They pick an ant-hill for the job. 
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Cut off the feller's eye-lids first. After that, 
the potato race, ducking for apples-and ice 
cream is served in the main tent.” 

"A picnic," she agreed, shuddering. "But 
there was never anything like that among 
the local Indians here. Besides, we don’t 
run to that kind of ant either. Anyway, 
this skull is chained, so the story goes, with 
a link through the edge of the eye-socket. 
It's supposed to be a magician buried there. 
Thing is, the legend is that he isn’t dead. 
He’ll live forever and be chained forever. 
Nothing can help him. But he doesn’t know 
it. So if anyone wanders too close, he’ll cap- 
ture whoever it is and put ’em to work try- 
ing to dig him out. The old tales keep com- 
ing out — kids who had wandered out here 
and disappeared, the old woman who. went 
out of her head after she got back to town, 
the half-witted boy who mumbled something 
about the skull that talked to him out of the 
ground. You know.” * ^ 

"Why do they call it the Camel’s Grave?” 

"I don’t know. Some say the magician was 
an Egyptian who used to ride a camel 
around. Some say it comes from some Indian 
name. The nearest I can find in the library 
to. ’Camel’ is 'ko-mai’ which means the green 
stick they used to spit meat over a fire. But 
that’s Winnebago, and there were no Win- 
nebagos around' here.” 

"Wait. You mean there were Indian 
legends about this?” 

"Oh, sure, f dug .those out. There are 
all sorts of stories. Some of them are shock- 
ing— I mean in a nice way." She giggled. 
"But they all* have one thing in common — 
the imprisoned magician, who, by the way, 
was old, old as the hills ; . He wasn’t an In- 
dian either. They made that quite clear. 
And always Camel, or ’Grave of the Camel’. 
Just to mix that up even more for you, I 
looked up ’camel’ in the dictionary and 
found out that the word is derived from 
’Djemal’, which is Arabic, or ’Gamal’, which 
is Hebrew.” 

"Fine,” I said bitterly. "Much progress. 
So go on with your little trip out here.” 

"That first time? Oh, nothing happened. 
I brought some show and stayed out here 
about four days at the full moon, which is 
supposed to be the time when the Forbidden 
Valley can be found, I didn’t see a soul but 



old Goo-goo running his traps. No one pays 
attention to Goo-goo.” 

) "Not even people who step into one of his 
bear-traps? You're lucky you didn’t bed 
down in it.” 

"Oh, don’t blame him, Thad! He’s a 
sweet old 'man, really. He’s deaf and dumb, 
you know. He keeps out of people’s way as 
much as -he can. Comes in with a few skins 
every now and then and lives off the' land. 
He could tell us a thing, or two about.Forbid- 
den Valley if he could talk. But he can’t 
even write. They say he doesn’t mind the 
haunted hills because no one ever found a 
way to tell him about them. What he doesn’t 
know can’t hurt him. As for the trap, he 
put it where he thought it might do him 
some good, among the birches where bears 
sometimes come to hunt for bugs under the 
bark. Practically no one ever comes out here. 
When they do, it’s their lookout, not Goo- 
goo’s.” 

"Hey.” I straightened up. "How can you 
be so casual about bunking out here with a 
wildcat or two and an occasional bear wan- 
dering around? There are copperheads, too, 
to say nothing of a trapper who must be 
lonesome, to put it mildly.” 

"Why I — ” She paused, wonderingly. "I 
never thought about it, I guess. Thad— 
nothing ever hurt me. I mean it. No dog 
ever bit me, no cat ever scratched me. I 
don’t even seem 'to be very tempting to mos- 
quitos. Once when I was a little girl a bull 
gored a hired man who was walking across 
a field with me. The bull bellowed and 
jumped and capered- all around me, but he 
didn’t touch me. I’ve never even been stung 
by a bee.” * 

"You don’t say.” I considered ' her 
thoughtfully. "I begin to see why I asked 
you out for a beer the night of the meeting.” 

"Why, Thad?” 

"Now don’t get ideas. I just pegged you 
as being- — different, that’s all. Not better — " 
different. You puzzled me. I’ve been a lot of 
places, Claire. Tropics. At sea. Construction 
jobs. I’ve met a lot of people, but no one 
like you.” 

"That again,” she shorted. "People are al- 
ways telling me that, one way or another. 
And what’s it get me? The very first time I 
fall for a big dead-pan stranger, he v doesn’t 
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know I’m alive. All large muscles and bad 
taste.” 

"What do you mean bad taste?” 

"Luana.” 

"Now look, I won’t bandy her about. Stay 
o ft the subject, see?” 

S urprisingly, she laughed. "Temper 

— temper,” she cautioned. "My, you 
roar purty. But back to the subject at hand. 

I was out here four' days and nights, wan- 
dering around, trying to find the Forbidden 
Valley. Once I thought I had it. It was 
about midnight. The moon was bright, like 
tonightr I was near here somewhere. There 
was a little swag in the ground with a high 
bluff at one end. I went, up to it, I tripped 
over something. I don’t know what it was. 
.Lalmost.«gae rTall. oyer, thin g s but I sure did 
that time. I fell right on top of some little 
-animal. I hope I didn't hurt it. I don’t know 
what it was. It wriggled out from under me 
and whizzed away fast as a deer-fly. I never* 
saw anything move.so fast; a blur and it was 
gone. It -was about as big as a chipmunk, 
but longer — oh, three times as long; I got a- 
vague' impression of pointed ears and the 
funniest broad, fiat tail. It was like nothing 
I’ve ever seen.” 

"I thought nothing happened in those 
four days,” ' 

"Well — that couldn’t be important. Oh; 

I see what you mean. Anything might be im- 
portant. All right. Now— what else?” 
"Goo-goo.” 

"Oh. I saw him once. Twice. The first 
time he was setting a whip-snare in a clear- 
ing in the woods. I waved at him and smiled 
and he nodded and gurgled the way he does 
and smiled back. The second time I don’t 
think he saw me. He was out in the open. 
Early morning. He was tramping round and 
round in' a circle in the grass. Then he 
stopped and faced, the sun. He did some- 
thing with his knife. Held it out, sort of, f 
and touched himself on the shoulders and 
chin with it. I don’t remember very clearly. 
It didn’t last long. And that’s all.” 

"Hmp.” I plucked some grass and 
skinned it with my front teeth, to get the 
juice. "Then you came back to town and 
your foot went haywire.” 

"Yes. It only took about six days to get 



the way it is. It was awful at first. The toes 
gathered, and the whole foot began to get 
pointed. It was longer at first. I mean, my 
foot straightened out like a ballet dancer’s, 
and I couldn’t get my heel down. Tfien the 
whole thing thickened up and grew shorter, 
and the tip turned black and hardened 
and—” 

I interrupted, "I know, I know. Had one 
once myself. Now, how many people did 
you tell about it?” 

"Oh, nobody. I mean, Dr. Ponder, of 
course, and then you. Dr. Ponder was so — 
so—” 

"Wonderful,” I submitted. 

"Shut up. So understanding, I mean.” 
"That’s an odd word to use.” 

"Is it? Anyway, he said I had a — a — ” 
"Chitinous podomorphia.” 

Yes.H ow u 1 H'^you* know ? ’ ‘ ~ 
"You told me, right after he told you. 
Only I remembered it. Mine began shortly 
afterward, and I remembered . it again.” I 
spit Dut my grass and selected another stem. 
"A brilliant diagnosis:’’ 

“Thad . . . you — sometimes you say things 
in a way I don’t understand.” 

"Do I?” In the growing predawn dark- 
ness, I could feel her sharp swift gaze on 
me. I said, "Go on. He treated the foot?” 

^TTE BOUND it. It was very clever. As 
A a the foot changed shape from day to 
day he changed the bandages, so that it never 
looked- any worse than a slightly sprainecl 
a nkle . He seemed to know all about the 
trouble. He predicted the course of the 
trouble as it developed, 'and told me that it 
would go just so far and stop, and he kept 
me from getting frightened, and explained 
why I should keep it a secret.” ~ 

"What did he say?” 

"He, harked back to the meeting, and the 
things that had been said. Especially about 
the readiness of people to believe in so- 
called mystical events. He said there was 
enough residual superstition in town ^tb 
make life miserable for a girl with a cloven 
hoof. Especially for me.” 

"Why you especially?” 

"Didn’t I ever tell you? T thought - 1 had. 
. . . See, my motherland father . . . they were 
engaged. I mean, they were each engaged 
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to someone else. Dad came from Scoville 
way. That’s eight miles or more on the other 
side of these woods. He didn’t know Mother 
at all. He took to coming out here at night. 
He didn’t know why. He couldn’t help it. 
And Mother — she was about eighteen at the 
time— Mother jumped up from the dinner 
table one night and ran. She just ran out 
here. It’s a long way. Granddad tried to fol- 
low her, but she ran like a deer. When he 
finally came huffing and puffing into the 
wood — it was a white night like tonight — 
and stopped to get his breath bade, he heard 
a man calling, ’Jessica! Jessica!’ That was 
Mother’s name. Granddad followed the 
sound. It was out here in tke open some- 
where. Granddad climbed a rise and looked 
down and saw this young man standing with 
his arms out, calling and calling, turning 
every which way as he called. Granddad was 
going to yell at him but then he saw Mother. 
She was going down the slope ahead of 
him, walking slowly — he used to say 'as if 
the meadow was a grand marble stair, and 
she in a gold dress, for all she was tattered 
with thorns.' 

"The two of them stopped two yards 
apart and stood there staring at one another 
for longer than it took Granddad to get to 
them. He had to yell twice or three times be- 
fore she even knew he was there. She kept 
her eyes on the young man’s face and just 
said,. 'Yes, father.’ And Granddad bellowed 
at her to come home. She stepped to the 
young man — that was my Dad — and she put 
a hand on his arm and said, 'He’ll come too.’. 
Granddad said ‘The hell he will!’ He 
wouldn’t talk to my Dad, he was so upset 
and angry. T don’t even know his name!’ 
-and Mother, said quietly, 'No more do I. 
You’d better ask him, father.’ And that was 
how it was.” 

I sat up and crossed my legs, entranced. 
“You mean that was the first time they saw 
each other?" 

She nodded, though by now I 'could barely 
see her, for the moon was gone and only , its 
cold loom stood in the sky over the western 
hills. “The very first time,” she said. “And 
they were together every minute they could 
be after that. They were married right 
away.” 

“How?" 



S HE shifted uncomfortably as I asked 
it, and said, "By a judge. It, wasn’t 
a church wedding. It was quicker. Peo- 
ple talked. They still talk. They have lots of 
ideas about what went on out here, but what 
I'm telling you is the truth. Anyway, Grand- 
dad got used to the idea very soon, though 
he was against it at first. Even the talk didn’t 
bother him; .those two lived in a world of 
their own. Nothing touched them. Dad 
made wood-carvings-^clock cases and newel- 
figurines and so on, and Mother was with 
him almost every minute. Granddad used to 
say if you pinched the one, the. other ’d say 
‘Ouch.’ He said nobody could stay mad in 
that house; he knew because he tried. So . .. . 
it didn’t matter what people said.” She 
parsed, and I just waited. Later, questions. 

Presently she said sleepily, "And it 
doesrit matter. My mother and Dad are 
like that now. They always will be; Nothing 
can change what you remember.” 

I waited • again. This was a long time. 
Filially Tasked, gently, “Where are they?” 
“They died.” 

She slept. Somehow the moon had' moved 
around to the east again. No; it wasn’t the 
moon. It was a cloudless dawn, a dilution; 
light staining the hem of the sky. I sank 
back with my elbow in the hole I had dug 
and my armpit on the me-shaped hummock, 
and looked at the sleeping girl. I knew now 
what the single thing was that made her dif- 
ferent. She was as changeable as bubble- 
colors; she felt, immediately and noticeably, 
all the emotions except one. -And that was 
her difference. She was absolutely fearless. 

That story ... so simply told, and then, 
"They died.” 

Cloven hooves. 

"They died.” People like that ... for a 
time I was angrier at such a death'- than I 
was, even, at the ugly excieserice that was 
once a foot. Dr. Ponder seemed to know a 
lot about these things. "Chitinous podo- 
morphia.” Oh, fine. That meant "Change of 
a foot into chitin— hoof, horn, and finger- 
nail material.” I hadn’t gone to Ponder. I 
couldn’t really say why. Maybe Luana was 
the reason for that. Somehow I couldn’t take 
the idea, of Luana writing up my case history 
on her neat file-cards. And there was no 
other doctor in town. Here was Claire with 
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the same trouble, and - I’d been in on that 
from the word go. I just did for my foot 
what Ponder .had done, for Claire’s, and 
hoped that Luana would never hear about 
it. What girl would give a tumble to a man 
with a cloven hoof? 

T HE SUN poked a flaming' forehead over 
the wall of hills. By its light I studied 
Claire’s relaxed face. She was not beautiful, 
by any means; She had a round, pleasant 
face. When she laughed, a transverse crease 
appeared under her nose; she was the only 
human being with that, particular upper lip 
that-d had ever liked. Her lashes were thick 
but not long, and now, with her eyes 
dosed, half the beauty she had was cloaked, 
for she had the most brilliant eyes I had 
-ever^seen .-^Her— j aw -was-r ound«and~ small ^ 
slightly cleft. She missed being square and 
stocky by- fractional proportions. 

"I must be out of my mind,” I muttered. 
Claire was a wonderful person ... a wonder- 
ful person. Genuine, honest, full of high 
humor, and, for me, no fireworks. 

But Luana, the beautiful secretary of Dr. 
Ponder, now, that was a different story. She 
had an odd, triangular face and a skin that 
seemed lit softly from underneath. Her 
cheeks were a brighter rose than the sides of 
her neck but you couldn’t tell just where the 
graduations began. Her hair— was the ex- 
tremely dark but vivid red of black-iron in 
a forge just beginning to heat. Her hands 
were so delicate- and smooth you’d think 
they’d break on a typewriter, and her canine 
teeth were a shade too long, so that her 
head looked like a flower with fangs. She 
had one expression — complete composure. 
Her unshakable poise made me grind my 
teeth; some way, somehow, I wanted it 
broken. I don’t think she had brain one and 
I didn’t care; it wasn’t her brains I was 
after. Her face' floated before me on the 
flames of the fireworks she generated in me, 
and there wasn’t a thing in the world I could - 
do" about it. Wlien-J was in town I’d date 
her, when I could. On the dates we didn’t 
talk- She danced sedately and watched mov- 
ies attentively and ate pineapple frappes 
with -delicacy and thoroughness, and I’d 
just sit there and bask, and count the seconds 
until, after I walked her to her gate, she 



closed it. between us and leaned across for a 
demure kiss. Her lips were cool, -smooth, 
and taut. Pneumatic. Then I’d stride away 
snarling at myself. "You’re a bumpkin,” 
I’d say. "You’re all feet.and Adam’s apple.” 
I’d tell myself I had a hole in the head. I 
called myself forty kinds of a fool. "There’s 
no future in it," I’d say. I’d tell myself, 
"You know that ten years from now, ’when 
the bloom is off, she’ll look like something 
the cat dragged Jn, her and her teeth.” And 
thinking about theteeth would make me vis- 
ualize those -lips again, and — so cool! 

Often, those nights, I’d run into Claire, 
who just— happened to be in Callow’s 
Friendly Drug and Meat . Market buying a 
whodunit, and we’d get a soda or some- 
thing and talk. Those were the talks where 
everything- came out. T— never-got-so -thick^- 
with anyone so fast. Talking to Claire is 
like talking ,to yourself. And she told me, 
somehow or other, about the foot, right from 
the first. She didn’t telhanyone else. Except 
Dr. Ponder, of course. 

What a strange person she was! It was 
inconceivable that she should not have ques- 
tioned Dr. Ponder more about her foot— yet 
she had not. His prognosis was that the con- 
dition would stop at her ankle, and may or 
may riot be permanent, and, for her, That 
was that.- In the same situation anyone else 
on earth would be scrambling around -from 
specialist to specialist between trips to a- wail - 
ing wall. Not Claire. She accepted it and was 
not afraid. 

A patch of sun the size of a kitten- crept 
up the edge of her sleeping bag and nestled 
in her hair. After a pause to warm 4 and 
brighten itself, it thrust a golden pseudopod 
around the curve of her cheek and touched 
her eyelid. She stirred, smiled briefly at what 
must have been a most tender dream, and 
woke. 

"Good morning.” 

She looked at me mistily, and smiled a 
different smile. ’T fell asleep.” 

"You did. Come on — stir your stumps. I 
want to show you something that I’ve' dis- 
covered.” ^ 

She stretched and yawned. "I was talking 
to you and I fell asleep right in the middle 
of it. I’m sorry.” --T*. 

*Tm glad. You got your beauty sleep.” 
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Her face softened, so I added, "You need 
it. 

"You’re so sweet, Thad,” she said. "Much 
sweeter than gall. 'Bout like vinegar, when 
you try hard.'* She^slid out of the sleeping 
bag and idly scratched her hairy ankle. "If 
I had to choose between this thing with you,* 
and my ordinary old foot without you, I 
think I’d keep the hoof., How do you make 
that noise with it?” 

SHOWED her. She tried it. All she 
could get was a muffled pop, like fingers 
snapping with gloves on. She laughed and 
said I was a genius, and rose and climbed 
into her flying suit. She had half-length 
booths, padded inside to support her hoof. 
Once they were on, no one could have 
guessed. While she was about these small 
chores, and others concerning folding and 
stowing the sleeping bag and breaking out 
some C and K rations, I rescued my am- 
putated shoe from the bear trap and, by cut- 
ting and piecing the leather straps, made a 
•sort of stirrup that would hold it together 
once it was on. 

When that was done, Claire, looking 
shapeless and tousled in the loose-fitting 
coverall, handed me one of the sticky-rich 
candy bars from the rations. "Thad,” she 
said with her mouth full, “you just wouldn’t 
go to see Dr. Ponder. Why not? Don’t you 
trust him?” 

"Sure I trust him,”' I said shortly. Why 
mention that, I was keeping away from him 
because of Luana? “Come on,” I said. 

We crossed through a neck of the forest to 
the rolling scrub-meadow on the other side, 
and down and across the first little valley. 

-'This is where I was last night. There’s 
something just over the next rise that I 
want you to see. Last night I was afraid 
you’d see it." 

“What’s so different about today, then?” 

"I found out last night you’re not afraid 
of anything.” 

She did not answer. I looked back at 
her. She was grinning. "You said something 
nice about me,” she half-sang. 

"Not necessarily. Sometimes fearlessness 
is nothing more than rank stupidity.” 

She swallowed that silently. As we 
climbed the rise she asked, "Will you tell 



me about the time you saw me be beautiful?” 
“Later,” I said. 

Abruptly she clutched my arm. "Look!” 
"Where? What?” 

"There!” She pointed. “No — there — 
there, see?” She pointed rapidly to the 
ground, to a rock, to a spot in midair to 
our left. "See?” 

"What is it, Claire? A deer-fly? or spots 
in the eyes?” 

"Just watch,” she said with exaggerated 
patience. “The little animal I fell on that 
time— remember? It’s all around here, and 
moving so fast!” 

T HERE are certain optical illusions where 
a missing object becomes vividly clear as 
soon as you know what to look for. I fo- 
cussed my mind’s eye on what 'she had de- 
scribed as a tapering, fan-tailed monstrosity 
with two front legs and a blue-black hide, 
'and suddenly, fleetingly, there it was, crouch- 
ing against the sheer side of the bluff. It 
blinked at me, and then disappeared, only 
to pop into sight for a fraction of a second 
right in front of us. We moved back with 
alacrity as if pulled by the sarge string. 

"I want out!” I gasped. "That’s the thing 
that gave you the fancy boot!” 

Somehow we were twenty feet back and 
still backing. Claire laughed. "I thought that 
was your. specialty.” 

“You pick the dog-gondest times . . . get 
back, Claire! Heaven knows what will hap- 
pen to you if it gets to you again! ” 

She stood still, peering. The thing, what- 
ever it was, appeared twice, once a little to 
the right, once — and this time, for a full, 
two or three^seconds — over against the side- 
hill. It balanced on two forelegs* its head 
thrust out, its wide fluked tail curled up over 
its back, and it blinked rapidly. Its eyes were 
the same color as its .skin, but shiny. It dis- 
appeared. Claire said, "It can’t hurt us. Dr. 
Ponder said the condition would be arrested 
where it is.” 

I snorted. "That’s like saying you’re im- 
munized against being bumped by a truck 
because one ran over you once. Let’s get eat 
of here.” 

She laughed at me again. "Why, Thad! 
I’ve never seen you like this! You’re pale as 
milk!” 
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"You have so: seen me like this," I quav- 
ered. "the last time you' called me sensible. 
Remember?” 

The blue-black thing appeared again al- 
most under my feet. L squeaked and jumped. 
Then it was by Claire, inches away. She bent 
toward it, hand outstretchedy but it vanished. 

"Thad, it seems terribly excited. I think 
it wants something." " 

"That I don’t doubt,” I said' through 
clenched teeth. "Claire. Listen to me. Either 
you will high-tail with me out of this imp- 
ridden corner of hell, or ..you and that mon- 
strosity can stay here and watch me 
dwindle.” 

"Oh, T had! stop blithering. The poor 
little thing is probably ten times as . fright- 
ened as you are." 

"Oh no it isn V’ I said with, a uthority., 
""ItT'llivi, isn’t it?'* 

She snorted and 'squatted down in the 
grass, her hands,, out and close together. 
Simultaneously with my warning cry, the 
creature appeared between her hands. Very 
slowly she moved them together. I stood 
petrified, babbling. "Claire, don’t, please 
don’t, just this once how do you know what, 
that Jhing might do Claire. . . Okay — it’s 
small, Claire. So is a fer de lance. So is a 



we followed th'e strange creature up the 
slope to its crest, where the creature disap-" 
peared again, tills - time, apparently for 
good. 

Claire had been right, we found a moment 
later. Distantly, sunlight . flashed - on the 
windshield of Ponder’s .parked convertible, 
which was parked where the wood road 
skirted the desolate flatland. Nearing the 
foothills where we stood were two plodding 
figures, and it was easy to spot Ponder, for 
no one else in the area had his stooped height 
and breadth. He was so perfectly in propor- 
tion that he made normal people look under- 
done. The other, I noticed with a gulp, was 
Luana, with her contained, erect posture, and 
the sunlight, after its cold journey through 
space, reveling in the heat of her hair. 
_;^We.-went^to»meet-them.-ITooked-onGe-aUi 
Claire, catching her at the woman’s .trick of 
swift comparative appraisal of Luana’s trim 
plaid skirt and snug windbreaker, and I 
smiled. Claire’s coverall was not a company 
garment. 

"Thad!” the doctor boomed. He had an 
organ voice;- in conversation it always 
seemed to be throttled down, and his shout 
was a relaxation rather than an effort.’ "And 
Claire ... we were worried.” 



.45 slug.. Please, Claire — ’’ 

"Will, you stop that infernal chattering!” 
she snapped. And just before her closing 
hands could touch the beast it was gone, to 
reappear six inches to the left. 

She rose and stepped forward gently, 
stooping. The poised animal — if it was 
an animal — waited until she was a fraction 
of an inch away and again bounded out of 
visibility and in again, this time a yard away, 
where it waited, blinking violently. 

"I think it wants us to follow it,” said 
Claire. "Come on, Thad!” 



It moved again, farther away, and 
bounced up and down. % 

"Oh, Claire,” I said at last,. "I give up. 
We’re in this together and we’ve got to de- 
pend on each other. Maybe you’re right after 
all." 



'"Why?” asked Claire. We reached them. 
I buzzed right on past the doctor — "Hi, 
Doc,” — and took both Luana’s hands. "Lu.” 
She looked up 'at me and smiled." Those 
lips, so taut, so filled with what strange 
honey . . when they smiled they grew 

still fuller. She said Hello, and I thought, 
what’s language for? what’s poetry for? 
when two Small syllables can mean so much. 

. I held her hands so hard and so long 
that it may have been embarrassing. It was 
for me, anyway, when Claire’s voice broke 
into my ardent scansion of Luana’s eyes 
with "Hey! Svengali! Got her hypnotized 
yet?”, ' ' ' ' ; 

I released Luana, wno looked Claire’s 
rumpled flying suit up ’and down. "Hello, 
Claire,” she purred. "Hunting?’;-.*.: 

--'"Just ~ walking -the dog," said Claire 



through her teeth. . 

S URPRISINGLY, there were tears in her I met the doctor's eyes and he grinned. 

eyes as she said, “I feel as if you had "Good of you to take all this trouble over 
been away a long time and just got back.”" Claire’s trouble,” he said. "She just told me 
3 thumped her shoulder, and we went on, you knew about it. Does anyone else?” 
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I shook my head, but said, "Why all the 
mystery, doctor?” 

“I certainly don’t have to. tell you that this 
is not an ordinary medical matter." 

Glaire said, "Let’s go on up to the Wood 
and sit down and talk. It’s getting hot.” 
"I’ll tote that if it’s heavy,” I offered, in- 
dicating Ponder’s black bag. 

"Oh no. Just a couple of things I brought 
with me, just in case.” 

He and Claire started, back up toward 
the Wood, I put my hand on Luana’s fore- 
arm and checked her. 

"What is it, Thad?” 

"I just want them to get a little way ahead. 
Luana, this is wonderful. What on earth 
made him come out here? And with you?” 
"I don’t know. He’s a strange man, Thad. 
Sometimes I think he knows everything. 
4 Nothing surprises him.” We began to_wa!k. 
"We were working this morning — he was 
dictating some letters — and he all of a sud- 
den stopped as if he was listening to some- 
thing. Next thing I knew we were on our 
way.” 

"Does he really know what's the matter 
with Claires foot?” 

She looked at me. Her eyes were auburn 
and most disturbing. "I’m not supposed to 
talk about it.” 

"She told me. It turned into a cloven 
hoof. I’ve seen it.” 

"Oh. Then why ask?” 

I hadn’t expected this kind of resistance. 
"I mean, does he know why it happened?” 
"Of course he does.” 

"Well, why?” I asked impatiently. 

"Why not ask him?” she shrugged. "He’s 
the doctor. I'm not.” 

“Sorry I asked,” I said glumly. I was an- 
noyed — I think at myself. I don’t know why, 
subconsciously, I always expected this vision 
to melt into my arms, and was always stick- 
ing my neck out. But that’s the way it is 
when you get fireworks. 

E WALKED on in silence. Claire and 
the doctor had disappeared into the 
Wood when we entered the edge of it. We 
stopped for a moment to look about. There 
was, of course, no path, and the windless 
growth muffled and absorbed sounds, so it 
was difficult to know which way they had 



gone. I started in, but Luana held me back. 
"I don’t think they’re that way.” 

"I’ll yell,” I said, but she put a hand to 
her mouth. "Oh, No!” 

"Why not, Lu?” 

"I’m — I don’t know. You shouldn’t, in 
here.” She looked about the silent halls of 
the forest. "Please, Thad. Go look for them. 
I’ll wait. But. don’t shout, please.” 

Completely puzzled, I said, "Well, sure, 
honey. But I don’t get it. Is something the 
matter?” 

■"No.- Nothing.” Her arched nostrils 
twitched. "Go look for them, Thad. I’ll wait 
here; in case they come back for us.” 

"You’re sure you’ll be all right?” 

"Go on. Go on,” she said urgently. I sud- 
denly thought that for certain reasons I 
might be behaving tactlessly. I must have 
blushed like a schoolgirl. “Well, sure. I’ll 
be right back, I mean, I’ll find ’em and call 
you.” I flapped a goodbye self-consciously 
and blundered off through the woods. That 
girl really threw me for a loss. 

I followed the .level ground until I 
emerged from the Wood at the other side of 
its narrow neck — Just what I should have 
done in the first place. Dr. Ponder and Claire - 
were out in the open fifty yards away, ap- 
parently waiting for us. I went to them. "We 
lost you,” I said. "Luana’s waiting back 
there. She didn’t want to thrash around in 
the woods hunting for you. Hold on and 
I’ll get her.” 

Ponder’s big head went up, and his eyes 
seemed to focus on something I couldn’t see 
for a moment. Then, "Don’t bother,” he 
said. "She’s all right. I wanted to falk' to you 
two- anyway. Let’s go in the shade and sit 
down." 

“But— will she be all right?" 

"She’ll be all right,” he grinned. He had 
good teeth. 

I shrugged. "Everybody seems to know 
what’s right around, here but me,” i said 
petulantly. "All right.” I led the way to a 
thicket at the edge of the wood and plumped 
down with my back against a tree. Claire 
and the doctor joined me, Ponder setting his 
bag carefully within his reach. 

"Now for heaven’s sake tell us,” said 
Claire, who had kept an amused silence dur- 
ing my jitterings about Luana. She turned 
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to me. "He wouldn’t say a thing until you 
got here." 

"Tell us about what? Who knows any- 
thing?" I said resignedly. 

"You know about her foot,” said Dr. 
Ponder. He looked down. "What, speaking 
of feet, has happened to your boot?” 

I happened to be looking at Claire, and 
microscopically shook my head. "Oh/’ I 
said casually, "I left it oh a railroad track 
while I was frog hunting in a culvert. Go 
on about Claire.” Claire’s eyes widened in 
astonishment at this continued deception, 
but she said nothing.. I was pleased. 

Ponder leaned back. He had a long head 
and a big jaw. The. touch of gray at his 
temples and the stretched smoothness of his 
skin told lies about each other. He said, 
"First, I want to thank you both — you, 
-.Claire,— because>-you’dmve'trasted“medh*this" 
matter, when I had every reason to expect 
nothing but hysteria from you, and you, 
Thad, for having kept your own counsel. 
Now I’ll tell you what I know. Please don’t 
mind if I seem to wander a bit. I want you 
to get this straight in your minds.” He closed 
his eyes for. a moment, his brow furrowed. 
Then he wet his lips and continued. 

"Imagine a man walking up to a door 
which stands firmly locked. He raises his 
hand and makes a certain motion. The door 
opens. He enters, picks up a wand. He 
waves it; it suddenly glows with light. He 
says two words, and a fire appears in 
the fireplace. Now: could you duplicate 
that?” 

"I’ve seen doors open for people in a 
railroad station,” said Claire. "They had a 
beam of light in front of them. When you 
walked into it, a photo-electric cell' made the 
door open.” 

"About that wand,” I put in, "If it was 
made of glass, it could have been, a floures- 
cent tube. If there was a radio-frequency 
generator in the room, it could make a tube 
glow', even without wire connections.” 

"I orfce saw a gadget connected to a toy 
electric. train,” Claire said. "You say ‘Go!’ 
into a speaker and the train would go. You 
say ’Now back up’ and it would back up. 
It worked by the number ^ of syllables you 
spoke. One would make the train go for- 
ward; three would make it stop and back 



up. That .fire you mentioned, that could be 
controlled by a gadget like that.” 

"Right. Quite right,” said the doctor. 
"Now, suppose you fixed up all that 
gadgetry and took it back in time a couple 
of centuries. What would, the performance 
look like to a person of the time— even an 
intelligent, reasonable one?”’ 

I said, "Witchcraft.” Claire >said, "Why, 
..magic.” 

P ONDER nodded. "But they’d under- 
stand a kitchen match. But take a kitchen 
match back a couple more centuries, and 
you’d get burned at the stake. What I’m 
driving at is that given the equipment, you 
can get the results, whether those results 
can be understood by the observer or 'not. 
The only sane attitude to take about such 
J thingsJ“is~fo "conclude” that " they ate” caused 
by^some natural, logically explained agency 
— and that we haven’t the knowledge to ex- 
plain it any more than the most erudite 
scholar could have explained radar two cen- 
turies, ago.’’ 

“I follow that/’ I said, and Claire nodded. 
"However,” said' Ponder, "most people 
don’t seem to accept such things that easily. 
Something happens that you can’t under- 
stand, and either you refuse to believe it 
happened' at all — -even if you saw it with 
your own eyes — or you attribute it to super- 
natural forces, with all their associated clap- 
trap of good and evil, rituals and exorcisms. 
What I’m putting to you is that everything 
that’s happened to you is perfectly logical 
and believable in its , own terms — but it’s 
much larger than you think. I’m asking you 
to accept something much more mysterious 
than an r-f generator would be to a Puri- 
tan settler. You just have to take my word 
for it that it’s as reasonable a thing as an 
r-f generator.” 

“I don’t understand an r-f generator, as 
it is,” smiled Claire. -I heard the soft sound 
of her hoof clicking. "Go ahead, Doctor. 
At this point I’m ready to believe anything.” 
"Fine,” applauded the doctor. "It’s a 
pleasure to talk to you. Now, I’m going to 
use ’good’ and ‘evii’ in this explanation be- 
cause they’re handy. Bear in mind that they 
are loose terms, partial ones: external evi- 
dences of forces that extend forward and* 
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bade and to either side in time and space.” 
He laughed. “Don’t try to follow that. Just 

listen. 

"A long time ago there were two opposed 
forces — call them intelligences. ' One was 
good and one was evil. It turned out to be 
quite a battle, and it went; on for some time. 
There were gains and losses on each side, 
until one was captured by the other. Now, 
these intelligences were not living creatures 
in“the ordinary sense, and in the ordinary 
sense they could not be, killed. There are_ 
legends of such captures — the bound Prome- 
theus, for example, and the monster un- 
der Yggdrasail. The only way to keep such 
forces imprisoned is to lock them up and 
set a watch over them. But, just as in our 
civilization, it may take profound intelli- 
gence and a great deal of hard work to cap- 
ture a criminal, but far less intelligence and 
effort to keq> him in jail. 

“And that’s the situation we have here. 
Not far from where we sit, one of those 
things is imprisoned, and he — I say ’he' 
for convenience — has his jailer. 

"That's the thing known as 'The Camel's 
Grave.’ The Camel is a living intelligence, 
captured and held here and, if right has its" 
way, doomed,. to spend the rest of eternity,, 
here.” 

"That’s a long time,” I put in. "The 
earth won’t last that long.” 

“He’ll be moved in time,” said Ponder 
complacently; and that was when I began 
to realize how big this thing was. There was- 
that about Dr. Ponder which made it im- 
possible to disbelieve him. I stared at'Claire, 
who stared back. Finally she turned to him 
and asked in a, small voice, “And — what 
about thy foot?” 

“That was a piece of tough luck,” said 
Ponder. “You are a sort of — uh — innocent 
bystander. You see, the Camel is surrounded 
by . . . damnit, it’s hard to find words that 
make sense! Fields. Look: if I call them 
'spells,’ will you understand that I’m not -talk- 
ing mumbo-jumbo? If I call them Jfields,’ 
it presupposes coils and generators and cir- 
cuits and so on; In its way 'spells’ is more 
accurate." 

"I’m with you so far," I said. Claire 
nodded. 4, pff A 

“Well, the Camel is conscious. He wants 



out. Like any other prisoner, he looks 
through the bars from' time to time and talks 
with his jailer— and with anyone else he can 
reach. What you stumbled into, though, 
wasn’t the Camel: he’s pretty, well sealed 
away from that. You hit one of the spells— 
one of the small warning devices set there 
in case he should begin to escape. If it had 
hit him, it would have stung him a little, per- 
haps like an electric fence. But when you 
walked into it, you got that hoof. Why the 
result was exactly that I can’t say. It’s the 
nature of the thing. It’s happened before, as 
mythology will tell you.” 

“I!ve thought of that,’! I said. “Pan, and 
the satyrs, and so on. They all had cloven 
hooves. And isn’t the Devil supposed to have 
one too?" 

“One of the marks of the beast,” Ponder 
nodded. “Now, as to what can be done about 
it. I’m here to do the best I can. Claire, ex- 
actly where was it that you walked into — 
whatever it was, and fell down on that little 
animal?” 

«T DON’T know,” she said calmly. “I 
-lb haven’t been able to locate it. I should 
be able to — ever since I was a child I’ve had 
dream compulsions to come out here, and I 
know this country like my own house.” 

“I wish you could find it. If would help.” 
Ponder twiddled the catch on his black bag 
thoughtfully. “We have to try to get through 
to the Camel and let him know what has hap- 
pened to you. He could counteract it. Well, 
anyway, we might be able to do something. 
We’ll see.” 

“Doc,” I said, “About that. hoof. You’re 
sure it was from contact with something out 
here. I mean, couldn’t it have been some- 
thing in town that caused it?” 

“Positively not," he said. And I said to 
myself, now that is damned interesting, be- 
cause I have a hoof too and _I was never out 
here before last night. 

Ponder turned to Claire. “Exactly why did 
you come out here that time you saw the little 
animal?” 

“In a way it was your doing, doctor. It 
was that Medusa Club meeting. You made 
me so mad with your intimations that' there" 
were still magical forces at work, and that 
superstitions served to guard humanity 




